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“ T dare say not, sir,” I answered, 

“T told you onee, as how all I had to begin the 
world with was a dozen bunches of radishes; but 
I didn’t tell you that it was all owing to the 
typhus fever. ‘This was how it happened. There 
never was a prettier place, I think, than the village 
I was born and brought up in till I was about a 
dozen years old. It was down in shire, near 
upon thirty miles from London. There was a big 
family of us then—father and mother, three sisters 
and four brothers, reckoning poor sister Fanny 
and me; but father was a hard-working man, and 
we never knew what want was. 

“ But, pretty as the village was,” my kind friend 
went on, after a minute or two of silence, occupied 
by him, I have no doubt, in mournful remem- 
brances of those old times, “ it had its troubles, 
and one of these came on us sudden and unex- 
pected like; it was the typhus fever. It went 
into a’most every house in the village; and when 
it got there, there it stopped. I dunno what 
brought it, and I can’t tell now ; but I know there 
was a great black ditch full of sulledge that ran 
at the backs of some of the houses; and some said 
that the fever was bred there. Very like it was, 
I should say, for I have heard of such things since 
then ; but the people wouldn’t have itso. They 
said the ditch had been there as long as they re- 
membered, and longer, and never had bred a fever, 
and why should it then? But whether it was or 
wasn’t in the ditch, the fever was in a’most all the 
houses, Roland ; and it got into ours. One after 
another of us took it, Roland; and the end of it 
was, that father and mother and all, except poor 
Fanny and I, died; we were left alone in the 
world, and the parish officers came and took us 
away to the work’us. 

“ Poor sister was two ycars younger than me,” 
the farmer went on; “ and she was a tender little 
thing. Her heart was a’most broke, it was, with 
losing father and mother and brothers and sisters, 
let alone being sent to the work’us and put along 
with strange people; but she might a’ got over it 
in time, poor thing, if they had shown any pity. 
But they didn’t. We didn’t get used well, Roland ; 


and one day, when we hadn’t been there three 


months, Fanny comes running up to me, crying 
as if her heart ‘ud break ; and she took me aside 
to a corner of the yard where nobody saw us, 
and she whispers, ‘ Look here, William, and see 
what a woman has been a-doing to me:’ and she 
showed me her arms and hands and neck, almost 
covered with black bruises, and marks of a stick 
in thick weals. 

“T couldn't stand that,” continued the kind- 
hearted man; “and when the poor child threw 
herself on my neck, and with sobs begged me to 
take her away from that terrible place, I says, 
‘Cheer up, Fanny; you shan’t stop here.’ 

“ And we didn’t, Roland. I needn’t tell you 
how I managed it, with the help of a poor old 
cripple, who gave me fourpence-ha’penny, all the 
money he had, to help us on. ‘Two days after- 
wards, before daylight, we were on the road to 
London. I didn’t reckon they would come after 
us, Roland, when once we had got away; but 
whether they did or not, I never knew. They 
didn’t catch us anyhow ; and after two days hard 
walking, we found ourselves getting into London 





with only a ha’penny, and poor Fanny dead beat, 
poor thing !” 

“ How did you manage the nights you were on 
the journey ?” I asked, thinking of my former ex- 
periences of tramping through the country with 
Peggy Magrath. 

“Oh, fair enough, Roland. The first night we 
erept into a waggon lodge, and slept in a cart that 
had got nice high sides, and some straw at the 
bottom. The next night wasn’t so good. There 
was nothing but a haystack to shelter us. How- 
ever, it might ha’ been worse, for they had been 
cutting it that day, and there was a good deal of 
loose hay scattered about, so we covered ourselves 
up with it; and, being a clear night, we didn’t come 
to no harm.” 

“ And when you got to London, sir P” 

“ Ah, that was summut of a puzzler, that was, 
Roley,” said he, scratching his big head at the re- 
collection, apparently, of this boyish perplexity and 
distress, ‘ I had never been to London, and knew 
nothing about it, only as I had heard say that it 
was the place for them as wanted to get a living 
independent, and make their way in the world: 
and that’s why I took the London road, you see. 
But when we got there, my heart began to sink. 

* It wasn’t right into the thick of London we'd 
got, you understand, Roley,’” Mr. Blake went on, 
“ but just into the outside rind like ; long rows of 
smartish sort of houses, with gardens afore ’em, 
and now and then gaps atween one house and the 
next. Well, Roley, there was one house as stood 
back a longish bit, and atwixt it and the road was 
a good thick shrubbery, lots of laurels and bays 
close together, and covering over all the ground. 
There was a gate, which was half way open; and 
thinks I, if we could get into the thick of them 
shrubs; and I says so to Fanny, in a whisper. 

“*Oh yes,’ says she; ‘for I can’t walk much 
farther, William dear.’ So in we crept, right 
through the gateway in among the shrubs. And 
it wasn’t a bad shelter, anyhow. There was one 
big shrub with thick branches hanging all round, 
close to the ground, with a nook inside roomy 
enough for us to curl up in, and all as dry and 
warm and snug as if we had been in a bed a’most; 
and the ground was soft and mossy and dry. 
Poor sister was soon asleep with her head in my 
lap, after she had said her little prayer—a prayer 
mother had taught us both. But I didn’t get to 
sleep so soon. I didn’t want to distress Fanny, 
but I was pretty much down, as I said; and | 
kept awake thinking of what I should do the 
next day, with only:a ha’penny to buy us food. 
At last, however, I dropped off, and was pretty 
nigh as sound as Fanny, when I wakes up in a 
fright, and hears somebody going down the path 
and shutting the gate. “Iwas a man, for I heard 
his voice, speaking to himself, and saying, ‘I’ve 
left the key indoors; but if I don’t lock it nobody 
won't know; and I am not going to come back 
again,’ says he. Glad enough I was to hear it; 
for the shrubbery was all railed in with iron rails, 
and the gate was an iron gate; and if we had been 
locked in, we couldn’t ha’ got out when we 
wanted.” 

“ That was a narrow escape of losing your snug 
lodgings, sir,” said I. 

“There was a narrower than that to come. 
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though,” he went on; “for the man hadn’t got 
back to the house-door, before I heard a sniff— 
snifi—sniffing round our hiding-place ; and then 
‘Yap, yap, yap!’ barked a little dog, running 
round and round us, and scratching up the 
ground. 

“Hush! says I to Fanny, who was woke up 
with the noise. 

“‘Snap, Snap, Snap! come here, sir,’ called 
out the man; but the little dog only barked the 
more. 

“¢What’s the matter, John? What’s poor 
Snap barking so at?’ said a ‘ooman’s voice. I 
reckon ’twas the missuses, and it sounded as if 
she had opened a window. 

“The man, not knowing the real cause of the 
dog’s irritation, said it was the cats. And, sure 
enough, just then I heard a scramble and a squall, 
for there was a cat in the shrubbery ; and the little 
dog was after that as soon as he hears it, meaning 
to have another turn at us afterwards, I reckon. 
But before he could get back, the man catches him 
up, and then there was a squeak and a banging of 
doors ; and all the rest of the night we were quiet 
as could be. That was our first night in London, 
Roland.” 

“ And after that, how did you get on ?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Tam just coming to that, Roland,” said the 
farmer. ‘ As soon as it was light, we were out 
in the road again; and the first person we saw 
was a milk-man. 

“*Please,’ said I, going up to him, ‘ will you 
let sister have a drink of milk for a ha’penny ?’ 

“No, I won't,’ says he, very rough; and poor 
Fanny burst out a-crying. But the man didn’t 
mean it rough. ‘ What’s the matter with the 
child?’ he asked; ‘and what are you both doing 
out of your beds this time o’ morning P And where 
do you come from ?’ he says, looking sharp at us 
both. So I tells him our story, Roland; and, 
touched with pity, he gives us both a good mea- 
sure full of milk, which freshened us up a bit. 

“* And now,’ says he, ‘ you silly little creatures, 
the best thing you can do is to go back again 
where you come from. You musn’t be wagrantiz- 
ing about London, sleeping in people’s shrub- 
beries like that. You can’t pick up money in 
London streets.’ 

“*No,’ says I, ‘but I means to yarn some; and 
I don’t mean to go back, and let sister be knocked 
about like that ;’ and I showed the man the bruises 
on her arms. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘it is a shame to see a poor 
child used like that ; but you know, you're like to 
starve in this cruel place, and that’s worse than 
being knocked about a bit.’ 


“T didn’t mean to starve, nor to let sister | send for you.’ 
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and with a widow's cap on, ‘ Jane, here’s a funny 
start, here is.’ ‘ What is, Sam ?’ she asked. ‘ Why,’ 
he says, ‘here’s a couple of young birds out of 
the country, without ere a nest, and I want you 
to take care of ’em till I come back, and see what’s 
to be done. Give’em a breakfast, Jane; for they 
wants it :’ and then he tells our story to his sister. 

“She was very kind: she took us into her lit- 
tle room behind the shop, washed us, and gave us 
plenty to eat; and about ten o’clock the milkman 
comes back again. 

“«* Now,’ says he, sitting down and looking very 
sharp at me, ‘ I am a poorish man: all I have got 
to live by is a couple of cows and a few acres of 
ground that I rent, and I have got plenty of 
young’uns of my own. Sister Jane, too, is a poor 
woman and a widow, with a little girl to provide 
for, and is in trouble sometimes about making 
both ends meet. You know what that means ?’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ says I. 

“* Very well,’ he went on, ‘ then I needn't tell 
you any more about it; only it stands to reason 
that we can’t be burdened with more mouths than 
we have to feed a’ready.’ 

“*Tf you please, sir,’ said I, ‘I’d like to yarn 
all I eat, and all sister eats too.’ 

“That's well said,’ said the milkman, ‘and I 
like the look of you, and I think your story is a 
true one; but then——’ 

“*Sam,’ said the young widow, when he had 
got as far as that, ‘Sam, come here; I want to 
say a word.’ So the man went out with his sis- 
ter, and presently they came back again. 

“* Now, my little fellow,’ says he, ‘I'll tell you 
what we have agreed upon. We'll try it on for a 
week, and you shall begin to-day. ‘This is radish 
time,’ says he, ‘and you shall have a dozen 
bunches of radishes to begin with. You'll have to 
go out in the streets with ’em, and to people’s 
houses, and try to sell em; and your little sister 
shall stop here with my sister. If you yarns 
money enough that way to pay for boord and 
lodging for both of you, you shall have boord and 


| lodging, so long as you behave as you ought.’ 


“Thank ye, thank ye!’ says I, starting up; 
and poor sister Fanny clapped her hands for joy. 

“* Stop a bit,’ says the milkman; ‘ I haven’t said 
all my say yet, and perhaps you won’t thank me 
then.’ Down I sat again at that, Roland, and 
sister left off clapping her hands. 

“*T told you,’ the milkman went on, ‘ that we 
can’t afford to keep you, and we don’t like you to 
be wagrantizing about London; you'd starve, or 
else come to summat wuss. Now,’ said he, very 
solemnly, ‘if this line 0’ business fails, you'll have 
to go back again to the work’us. I say it, and I 
mean it; for I shall write to the people there to 
And then he shakes hands with us 


starve, I said; I meant to work. And then the man | both, and goes away. 


langhed, and, says he, ‘Come along with me, and 
I'll get somebody else to talk to you, for I have 
no time to spare.’ 

“*You won’t send us back to the work’us, will 
you ?’ said I, drawing back a little, and holding 
little sister very tight by the hand. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘I don’t mean that.’ So we 
went along with him till we came to a little green- 
grocery shop, where we followed him in. ‘ Jane,’ 
says he, to a youngish woman, dressed in black, 





“ And now, Roland,” continued the farmer, “ you 
know my story so far—how it was I started in the 
world with ia a dozen bunches of radishes and 
an old basket ; and how it is I was taught a lesson 
or two that I hope I haven’t quite forgot. I 
needn’t make the rest of it much longer,” he 
said. “I soon started off with my basket of ra- 
dishes, and there was no occasion for the milkman 
to send to the parish officers. We lived with his 
sister ever so many years, and Fanny soon learned 
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to make herself useful. The widow got to be fond 
of Fanny, and I got fond of the widow’s little 
Jane——” 

“ Ah!” said I, a light breaking in upon me, 
“then Mrs. Blake was 7 

“Sure,” said Mr. Blake, “that’s it, Roland; 
you have guessed right. Little Jane got to be 
my Jane, after a bit ; but we waited a good while 
first. We weren’t married till after her poor 
mother died; and afore we married, I had got a 
bit of ground along side of Jenny’s uncle’s—the 
milkman, you know—and had begun to go to 
Covent Garden Market, where you first saw me, 
Roland. And so we got on bit-by-bit like, with 
honesty, industry, and God’s blessing, as Jenny 
often says.” 

“ And your sister ?” said I, inquiringly. 

He heaved a deep sigh. “ That's the most dis- 
mal part of the story,” said he. “ Poor dear 
Fanny! to think of her being taken in to marry 
such a ——. Don’t talk about it, Roland. It 
makes the old Adam get uppermost, it does. Poor 
dear Fanny !” 

I did not say any more, of course, and we finished 
our walk in silence; but from that time I could 
easily understand how it was that Fanny Grey— 
my little Fanny, of Whiskers’ Rents, and his sis- 
ter’s Fanny—had so large a share of his tender 
love. I could better appreciate, too, the kindness 
I had received from him, and the confidence with 
which he had treated me. 


CHAPTER XLII, 

THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 
WHILE considering how to begin this chapter, a 
silly moth has been fluttering around my solitary 
candle. See, its wings are nearly scorched, and 
it flies away—to return again. ‘That was a near 
escape, little moth; but I must put a stop to this 
dangerous sport. Ha! the cold night air outside 
the window is not so pleasant ; and, if you think 
at all, you no doubt think me a hard-hearted mon- 
ster for having disturbed your pleasant dreams ; 
but it was all for your good, believe me. 

Now, I was very like that moth; and Daffodil 
Farm was the candle. Why should I disguise it ? 
I began to think more of Fanny Grey than I 
should have done; and, in thinking of her, I for- 
got for a time my own poverty and degradation— 
forgot that I was a City Arab—forgot that I had 
many, many weary steps to take—forgot that, in 
the day-dreams in which I indulged, I was taking 
advantage of the unsuspecting kindness and gene- 
rous hospitality of my large-hearted host. 

It was natural for me to think of Fanny. Was 
she not, after my poor mother and Peggy Ma- 
grath, my earliest friend? It was natural for me 
to admire Fanny Grey, for she was so active, and 
good-humoured, and sensible. It was natural, 
also, for me to love her; did not everybody love 
her? But I had no business to love Fanny Grey, 
as I was, at least, in great danger of beginning to 
love her, foolish moth that I was. 

There was another who thought so too—the 
farmer’s wife, Fanny’s aunt. I suppose it is true 
that women have quicker perceptions in these 
matters than men-folk. I am sure that Mrs. 
Blake was neither a match-maker nor a match- 
breaker ; nor do I know, to this day, how she 





found out so correctly what was passing in my 
mind, almost before I knew it myself; but she 
did find out. I did not notice then, but I re- 
membered afterwards, how, when I had been only 
three or four weeks at Daffodil Farm, her manner 
towards me became altered. She was not less 
kind than at first, but she was more watchful. I 
remembered, too, that she contrived—without ap- 
pearing to do so—that Fanny and I should noi be 
much together. I have told how, on the evening 
of my unexpected arrival at the farm, I had a long 
conversation with Fanny in the garden. It hap- 
pened that there were several bright, mild, moon- 
light nights in succession ; and as evening was the 
only time that we saw much of each other, and 
then only in the common living room of the farm, 
where all the family met, it was natural enough for 
us to get out into the garden a few minutes every 
evening, to talk about those old times at Whiskers’ 
Rents, and to fill up the outlines of our separate 
histories. Dark nights came, however, and then 
we had none of these garden conversations, but 
moonlight nights came again; and then perhaps 
we remembered that we had something to tell, 
forgotten before; or, perhaps, to talk. about our 
future plans, and what I should do when I got 
back again to London. But we were to have no 
more of these garden dialogues. Mrs. Blake was 
sure that evening air was very bad to be out in, 
and that moonlight was weakening to the sight, 
and she wished Fanny wouldn’t expose herself to 
the damp—(the evenings, just then, were “ as dry 
as a bone,” interposed her honest, obtuse husband ; 
but he got nothing by his motion) ;—and the end 
of it was, that we had no more garden confer- 
ences ; and I had to content myself with watch- 
ing Fanny in silence, as she sat at work between 
supper and bed-time, or with the general conver- 
sation of my good friend, the farmer, which bore 
pretty much on crops of turnips and corn, on 
sheep and cattle and artificial food, on grass lands, 
light land and heavy land, and so on; and of all 
which I was profoundly ignorant. 

Then, instead of stopping up for an hour after 
supper, as she had done, the first week or two 
after my arrival at the farm, Fanny was reminded 
by her aunt, in the pleasantest, kindest terms and 
tones imaginable, that it was time to go to bed, 
for she (Mrs. Blake) was sure that Fanny must 
be tired. 

“Why, Jenny!” said the farmer, once or twice, 
* "tis yarly (early) yet. Don’t send little Fanny 
away ;—such an old acquaintance of Roland’s too ; 
I reckon they like to see as much of one another 
as they can.” 

“You forget it is washing day to-morrow, Wil- 
liam,” said Mrs. Blake ; “and Mrs. Suds is coming 
at four o’clock, and Fanny has to be up to get 
her her breakfast”—and so on. 

It was not always washing-day, of course ; but 
it came to my remembrance afterwards, that Mrs. 
Blake had always some good reason to give why 
Fanny shouldn’t stay up long after supper. 

At last I found out, by accident, what it was 
Mrs. Blake feared ; and my heart and conscience 
told me she was right, and wise, and kind. For, 
what was I to Fanny, or Fanny to me? What 
could we be to each other? I shrunk back ap- 
palled when I thought of it, and saw the true 
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character of the bright light around which I had 
been fluttering. What had I to do with love— 
with pure and sacred love? I! and I thought of 
my father, his criminal course, his probable end— 
shame and ignominy !—of myself, such as I was, 
such as I was likely to be! 

I met with a saying the other day, which will 
partly describe the feelings which agitated my 
mind when I made the discovery of which I have 
spoken: “A wise man miserable, is more misera- 
ble than a fool miserable, because he understands 
his misery.” Not that I then, or at any subse- 
quent time, could have laid claim to the wisdom 
of the wise of this world; but surely there was a 
| wisdom that had shone in, in some faint beams at 
least, upon my soul ; and that wisdom, while it had 
| humanized me and raised me in spirit above the 
low and degraded level of my worldly condition, 
| showed me its misery and degradation. And with 
the nobler aspirations for this life, as well as for 
| the life to come, which it had engendered, it 
showed me, too, the chains of earthly connections 
and public scorn and contempt which held me 
| down. Happily, the wisdom which showed me my 
worldly misery reminded me too of a merciful 
and faithful One—the bearer of his children’s 
griefs, the healer of their sorrows, the hearer and 
answerer of prayer. To him I fled, and, casting 
my burden upon him, he sustained me. 





A NIGHT SCENE IN CAIRO. 
FROM THE FRENCH., 

Wuen I arrived in the city of Cairo, my spirits 
| were in a state of profound dejection. I fancied 
| I was about to pass six of the most wearisome 
months of my life. ‘ What!” said I to myself, 
“is this the city of the Thousand-and-one 
Nights, the capital of the Fatimite caliphs?” 
And I plunged into an inextricable labyrinth of 
narrow dusty streets, amid a ragged crowd of 
people, and a confusion of apes, dogs, and camels, 
until the shadows of evening gathered quickly 
round me. Hopeless, indeed, was this perplexing 
labyrinth of city, large it might be as Rome or 
Paris. I could count the palaces and mosques by 
hundreds, Splendid and marvellous were they, 
no doubt ; but thirty generations had passed over 
them. The stone was crumbling and the wood 
was decaying. One seemed to be travelling 
through a city of the past, inhabited by phantoms 
that people without giving it life. 

Each quarter of the town is surrounded by 
| battlemented walls, and shut up within massy 
| gates, as in the middle ages; consequently it 
presents the same appearance as in the time of 
Saladin. Long arched passages conduct you here 
and there from one street to another, and occasion- 
ally you are entangled in a place that has no outlet. 

$ evening approaches, the houses and shops are 
gradually closed; only the coffee-houses remain 
open, and the smokers, seated upon benches of 
palm-wood, are still listening, by the uncertain 
light of oil-lamps, to some long story drawled out 
m a nasal tone. 

The moucharabys are lighted up. These are 
gratings of wood, curiously carved and embellished, 
that project upon the street, and perform the office 
of windows, The light glimmering through them 


a 


| does not, however, suffice to guide the steps of the 
passer-by ; besides, at a certain hour it too is extin- 
guished. Every one provides himself with a lantern, 
and the only persons to be met with in the streets 
are Europeans, and soldiers going their rounds. 

It was impossible to explore further that night ; 
so at ten o’clock I went to bed, very much out of 
humour with this dull and decaying capital. My 
first sleep was mixed up in a strange and unac- 
countable manner with the vague sounds of a bag- 
pipe and a rusty violin, a species of music painfully 
agitating to my nerves. The uniformity of the 
tune, though repeated in different keys, reminded 
me of an old Christmas song. I was uncertain 
whether these sounds belonged to a dream or to 
real life. But the noise approaching and increas- 
ing, woke me fairly up; I raised myself on my 
elbow, and a bright light that streamed through 
the lattice of my window, convinced me that some- 
thing novel to me was being enacted. What I 
believed to be a dream, I now found was a reality. 
In the street was a great crowd, in the midst of 
which men, crowned like the ancient gladiators, 
fought with swords and bucklers, or rather made 
believe to do so, for they confined themselves to 
striking their weapons as they followed the rhythm 
of the music. The light of numerous torches and 
wax tapers, carried by children, guided a long 
cortege of men and women, the details of which I 
could not clearly distinguish. Something having 
the appearance of a red phantom, wearing a crown 
of precious stones, advanced slowly between two 
matrons, and the procession was closed by a con- 
fused group of children in blue dresses, who made 
at every halt a curious guttural noise. 

It was a marriage procession, no doubt; for I 
had once seen a picture that gave a very correct 
representation of what was now before me. But 
the glimpse I had obtained from my window was 
far from satisfying my curiosity. I wished to 
overtake the procession, and observe it more 
closely. My guide Abdallah trembled at my 
rashness. He had no desire to run into the streets 
in the dead of night, and talked of the danger we 
should incur of being either assassinated or beaten. 
But I was not to be dissuaded from my purpose. 
Happily, I had purchased a cloak of camel’s hair, 
that covered me from the shoulders to the feet ; 
and enveloped in this, with my beard already long, 
and a handkerchief round my head, the disguise 
was complete. 

Thus equipped, we sallied forth; but it was no 
easy matter to overtake the procession, which was 
already lost in a labyrinth of streets. My guide 
carried a lantern, and we hurried along, led or de- 
ceived from time to time by the distant sounds of 
the bagpipe, or by the gleams of light reflected 
from the corners of the streets. At length we 
found ourselves in another quarter of the city. 
Then we came into a long street brilliantly il- 
luminated, and where the houses on either side 
were gaily ornamented for the occasion. Amid 
the noise of the crowd and the barking of the 
dogs, the procession slowly advanced, to the dis- 
mal sound of music that reminded me of a door 
grating on its hinges. The musicians were sur- 
rounded by men carrying torches; then came a 
group of children, loaded with enormous candle- 
sticks, in which wax lights were placed. At every 
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halt, the wrestlers continued to fence. Some were 
mounted upon stilts, and wore head-dresses com- 
posed of feathers. They attacked each other with 
long sticks, while at a little distance boys and girls 
carried flags, surmounted with devices and trap- 
pings of gold, as in a Roman triumph. Others 
bore along little trees, like our Christmas-trees, 
decorated with crowns and garlands, and resplen- 
dent with tapers and pieces of shining metal. 
Large plates of gilded copper, elevated upon poles, 
and covered with grotesque ornaments and inscrip- 
tions, reflected here and there the light of the 
lamps. Then marched the singers and the 
dancers, attired in robes of striped silk, with their 
tarbooshes or caps ornamented with gold, and 
their long tresses glittering with sequins. Some 
wore nose rings, and exhibited their faces, which 
were painted red and blue; while others, although 
singing and dancing, remained carefully veiled. 
They accompanied their voices with cymbals, cas- 
tanets, and tambourines. Then followed two long 
files of slaves, carrying chests and baskets that 
contained presents made to the bride by her hus- 
band. Then came the guests, the women in the 
middle, draped in their long black mantillas and 
veiled in white masks that are generally worn by 
persons of rank. The men, too, were richly 
dressed ; for, on an occasion like this, my guide 
informed me, the most humble individual knows 
how to procure suitable apparel. 

At length, in the midst of a dazzling torch- 
light, the red phantom I had already observed 
slowly advanced. It was the bride, entirely veiled 
in a long Indian shawl, the folds of which fell to 
The material was of so light a texture, 


her feet. 
that, without being seen, she could see through it 


everything that passed. The most singular effect 
was produced by this tall figure, her stature being 
exaggerated by a kind of pyramidal diadem, spark- 
ling with precious stones, which she wore upon 
her head. Two matrons, dressed in black, sus- 
tained her under the elbows, so that she had the 
appearance of gliding slowly over the ground. 
Four slaves held over her a purple canopy, and 
others accompanied her movements with the sound 
of cymbals and dulcimers. 

At this moment the procession halted, and chairs 
were distributed, that the bride and her friends 
might rest themselves. The slaves now ran 
about among the crowd, pouring a clear liquid 
into little cups, and handing them round. A 
portly Turk, dressed in red—probably a member 
of the family—presided at this distribution, and 
received the thanks of those who partook of the 
liquor. He was only two steps from me, and I 
had no idea of the salutation I should be expected 
to make. Happily I had time to observe my 
neighbours, and, when my turn came, I took the 
cup in my left hand and bowed, laying my right 
hand upon my heart, then upon my forehead, and 
lastly upon my mouth. These movements are 
easy enough, yet care must be taken not to reverse 
their order, or to perform them awkwardly. I 
was now privileged to swallow the contents of the 
cup, and to my surprise found it to be brandy. 
1 expected nothing stronger than sherbet or lemon- 
ade, and was astonished that the Mahomedans 
were allowed to make use of such a spirituous 
drink, At length the bride rose, and the pro- 





cession continued the journey to the house of the 
bridegroom. 

Satisfied with having thus figured as a true 
inhabitant of Cairo, and being not a little proud 
of my admirable behaviour at the ceremony, I 
signed to my guide to return home. But he had 
been partaking of the liquor in the little cups, and 
was in no hurry to do so. 

“Let us follow them into the house,” ssid he, 
in a low tone. 

“ But what reply shall I make if any one ad- 
dresses me ?” 

“You have only to say the word ‘tayeb.’ This 
is an answer to every question; besides, I shall be 
there to talk for you.” 

I was aware that in Egypt “tayeb” is the very 
basis of the language, and signifies all manner of 
things, according to the tone in which it is pro- 
nounced. The expedient appeared to me a safe 
one, and we entered through a gate, ornamented 
with flowers and foliage, into a magnificent court, 
illuminated with coloured lanterns. The inner 
apartments were filled with people, and the lights 
gleamed through the carved work of the latticed 
windows. While the women were received and 
feasted by the bride and the female branches of 
the two families, the bridegroom, dressed in a 
habit of red and gold, received the compliments of 
his friends, and invited them to take their seats 
at the tables, which were set out on the ground 
floor, and covered with dishes, arranged in a 
pyramidal form. In order to participate in the 
feast, all that was required was to squat cross- 
legged on the ground, take possession of a cup or 
plate, and eat with one’s fingers. Every one was 
welcome; but I drew back, afraid to run so great 
arisk, Besides, the most brilliant part of the 
féte was going on outside, where the singers were 
making an extraordinary noise. 

A troupe of Nubians danced in the midst of a 
circle, composed of bystanders, and kept advane- 
ing and retiring, guided by a veiled female, 
dressed in a striped mantle, and with a crooked 
sabre in her hand, who appeared to menace the 
dancers, and then fly before them. The orchestra, 
which was composed of a variety of whimsical in- 
struments, performed its part in this amalgamation 
of sound, and the lookers-on beat time with their 
hands. In the intervals of the dance refreshments 
were handed about, and black slaves sprinkled the 
contents of small silver flagons upon the crowd. 
It was rose-water, as I perceived from the deli- 
cious fragrance of a few drops that were flung upon 
my cheeks and beard. At this moment one of the | 
most conspicuous personages of the wedding came | 
up and addressed my guide ; after which he turned 
and spoke to our neighbours. I inquired of my 
guide what he was saying. 

“ He invited us into the house to see his bride.” 

After this escape from discovery, I thought it 
scarcely worth while to carry the adventure any 
further ; for I was not sufficiently familiar with 
the pronunciation of the word “tayeb” to hazard 
myself in the bosom of a Turkish family. So we 
took our departure, and speedily gained the outer | 
gate, and returned in safety to our apartments. 

This marriage by torchlight was to me a most 
interesting spectacle. With these people a wed- 
ding is indeed a gorgeous ceremony ; and though 
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the one I had just witnessed was evidently amongst 
the higher classes, yet the very poorest contrive 
on these occasions to make a great show. The 


singers and dancers are either their friends or are 
paid by the crowd, and the costumes are borrowed. 
Each bystander carries his own wax-light or flam- 
beau; and the diadem of the bride is often as 
replete with diadems and rubies as that of the 
pasha’s daughter. 





DR. LIVINGSTON AND HIS AFRICAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


THIRD PAPER. 





| Sr. Pavn pe Loanpa, the capital of the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, a maritime town of some 
eight thousand inhabitants, was founded in the | 
year 1578. The province extends a considerable | 
distance inland, Cassange, one of the principal 
settlements, being about three hundred miles from 
the coast. But some of the colonists have a much | 
more interior location, far indeed beyond the | 
bounds of the Portuguese government, residing at | 
solitary posts, called feiras, or fairs, occasionally | 
visited as trading stations by the native tribes. | 
Yet it was not until the adventurous journey of | 
Dr. Livingston that any direct path was opened | 
between the centre of the continent and the sea- 
board ; and his experience of danger and difficulty | 
on the way rendered it sufficiently manifest that 
his track is not at present an available route. So | 
enfeebled was he by disease, and so exhausted by 
hardship, as to be unable, towards the close of the 
journey, to sit upon his ox for more than a few mi- | 
nutes at a time; and a long confinement from se- 
rious illness awaited him at Loanda, which, at one | 
period, seemed likely either to prove fatal or to 
incapacitate him for further onerous labours. Hap- | 
pily, by the blessing of God upon rest, the care of | 
friends, and restoration to the comforts and ame- 
nities of civilized life, his vigorous constitution ral- 
lied; and once more, the task of finding a conve- 
nient highway into Central Africa, in a new direc- 
tion, absorbed his thoughts, and he addressed 
himself to it with dauntless courage and indefati- 
gable industry. 

While the traveller was invalided, his companions 
from the interior were busily employed in making 
| acquaintance with the wonders of civilization, and 
| obtaining some of its novelties to carry back to | 
their native wilds. Soon after entering the Portu- 
guese province, they had been told by the negroes 
of every village in their way, that the “ white man 
was taking them to the sea, and would sell them 
all on board a ship, to be fattened and eaten,” 
Though not really mistrustful of their leader, who 
had shown himself so much their friend, it was 
scarcely possible for this suggestion, often re- 
peated, to fail in exciting uneasy feelings. Hence, 
with no little terror they gazed for the first time 
on the broad expanse of the ocean, and saw the 
floating castles on its bosom—so huge and strange 
to men whose experience of navigation had been 
confined to paddling in rude canoes over inland 
streams. On being persuaded to go on board one 
of the British cruisers, their fears were speedily 
dissipated by the kindness with which they were 
received by officers and men; and upon becoming 





convinced that they were the countrymen of Dr. 








Livingston, their admiration of the latter knew no 
bounds. While his high motives were far beyond 
the range of their comprehension, yet these simple 
children of nature could now fully appreciate his 
magnanimous disinterestedness, in having visited 
such an inferior race—brought them forth from 
the land of their fathers to behold on sea and shore 
the marvels with which he was perfectly familiar 
—sharing their lot on the long pilgrimage, and 
enduring without a murmur its privations. Their 
respect and gratitude were expressed in an almost 
idolatrous manner ; and he was obliged promptly 
to check its manifestations. In order to procure 
articles to carry to their countrymen, they hired 
themselves for wages to unload a collier at the 
port, worked at coal-heaving for a month, and 
were beyond measure astonished at the prodigious 
quantity of “stones that burn” in the hold of the 
vessel, 

With the liveliest satisfaction, the news of the 
traveller’s emergence from the terra incognita of 
Africa was received in England; for it would have 
occasioned no surprise had intelligence arrived of 
some fatal casualty having befallen him, or had he 
been added to the number of those who have dis- 
appeared mysteriously in countries drear and 
strange, surely perishing, but under circumstances 


as to time, place, and manner, which have never 


been fully ascertained. His friends, in anticipa- 


| tion of the journey, had trembled for his safety, 


specially on the ground of his going alone. 


He 


, well knew their fears; and as no letters from them 
; awaited him at Loanda, it seemed as if they had 


acted upon the presumption that he would never 
reach the place. Postal misadventures, occasion- 
ing brief intervals of anxicty and vexation, are 


| among’ the every-day incidents of life; but after a 


separation of two years from home and kindred, the 
phrase, “no letters,” involves a tax upon feel- 
ing which we cannot pretend to gauge. This was 
not the only mishap which befel the correspond- 
ence of the far-away wanderer. His own de- 
spatches and maps from Loanda were lost in the 
wreck of the “ Forerunner” off the island of Ma- 
deiva; and Mr. Moffat had the mortification of 
overtaking letters, papers, and parcels, while on a 
journey to the north-east from Kuruman, which, 
according to pre-arrangement with his son-in-law, 
he had been sending after him into the interior for 
more than eighteen months. They had been de- 
tained by a chief who was under promise to forward 
them on the way to Linyanti, and who stated, 
after grinning and laughing at remonstrance, that 
he meant to keep all he could get, till Livingston 
himself came with a handsome reward to redeem 
the articles. 

The heart of the continent had now been tra- 
versed from the south extremity to within 9° of 
the equator, passing through about 25° of lati- 
tude. In honour of this arduous service, the 
University of Glasgow conferred upon the explorer 
the degree of LL.p.; and in its botanical garden 
plants are now flourishing, raised from roots and 
seeds sent home by him, one specimen of which is 
said to belong to an entirely new genus. The 
Royal Geographical Society also awarded to him 
the queen’s gold medal—the highest distinction 
in its power to confer—which Dr. Tidman received 
as his representative from the hand of the Pre- 
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sident, the late Earl of Ellesmere. The latter, in 
presenting it, appropriately remarked: “ Within 
these two days, a viene in the Portuguese lan- 
guage has been placed in my hands, the record of 
a Portuguese expedition of African exploration 
from the east coast. I advert to it to point out 
the contrast between the two. Colonel Monteiro 
was the leader of a small army—some twenty Por- 
tuguese soldiers, and one hundred and twenty Caf- 
fres. I find in the volume no reason to believe 
that this armed and disciplined force was abused to 
any purpose of outrage or oppression; but still 
the contrast is as striking between such military 
array and the solitary grandeur of the missionary’s 
progress, as it is between the actual achievements 
of the two—between the rough knowledge ob- 
tained by the Portuguese of some three hundred 
leagues of new country, and the scientific precision 
with which the unarmed and unassisted English- 
man has left his mark on so many important sta- 
tions, of regions hitherto a blank, over which our 
associate, Mr. Arrowsmith, has sighed in vain.” 
Though naturally anxious to see his native land 
and rejoin his family, Dr. Livingston felt bound to 
decline the favourable opportunity of doing so 
from the Portuguese port, subordinating private 
feeling to the demands of public duty. He had to 
conduct back to their far-off homes the twenty- 
seven confiding natives who had attended his foot- 
steps; and the prime object of his expedition— 
that of discovering a practicable route for Chris- 
tianity and commerce between the interior and the 
coast, with a salubrious district for a mission-sta- 
tion—had not been effected. He resolved, there- 


fore, to retrace his course to Linyanti, and follow 
from thence the channel of the Zambesi to Quili- 
mane, one of the Portuguese ports on the opposite 


or eastern side of Africa. “I return,” wrote he, 
“because I feel that the work to which I set myself 
is only half accomplished. The way out to the 
eastern coast may be less difficult than I have 
found that to the west. If I succeed, we shall at 
least have a choice. I intend, God helping me, to 
go down the Zambesi or Leeambye to Quilimane.” 
This was sketching for himself a journey of more 
than two thousand miles, completely across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
Upon his intention being made known, the Count 
de Levradio, Portuguese ambassador in London, 
undertook the charge of letters from his friends, 
with a view to their safe transmission to Quili- 
mane ; and her Majesty’s government despatched 
orders to the commanders of cruisers on the east 
coast’of Africa to keep a sharp look-out for the 
heroic missionary. 


FIFTH JOURNEY. 


Towards the close of the year 1844, Dr. Living- 
ston girded himself for his great undertaking, 
and bade farewell to the waters of the Atlantic. 
He was aided in every possible way by the. autho- 
rities of Angola, the merchants of the capital, and 
the inhabitants of the colony ; and returned the fa- 
vour while journeying through the province, by cor- 
recting its maps in various particulars, fixing the 
latitude and longitude of important places, while 
casting an observant eye upon the pursuits and 
condition of the people, chiefly blacks and half- 
breeds. Our readers will remember the poct’s 





reference to the “ groves of Angola,” and to the 
dismal deeds there connected with the luxuriance 
of tropical nature :— 
“ From the thicket the man-hunter sprung, 
My cries echoed loud through the air; « 
There was fury and wrath on his tongue; 
He was deaf to the voice of despair.” 


The abominable slave-trade is still carried on in 
Angola. But the traveller, since returning to 
this country, has borne refreshing testimony to 
the fact that, in comparison with former times, 
the traffic is so diminished, as to be commonly 
spoken of in the past, instead of the present tense. 
Owing to the activity of our cruisers, stationed 
along the coast to prevent exportation to the 
transatlantic markets, the foreign slave-trade 
has been rendered too dangerous and unprofitable 
for merchants to pursue it, many of whom have 
turned from slave-dealing to coffee-growing. It 
is pleasant to learn, upon the same authority, that 
the English name has penetrated a long way into 
the African interior, and that we are known there 
as the “tribe that likes the black man.” 

The fifth and last journey, now to be noticed— 
the most extraordinary trip—may be said to have 
commenced fairly about the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, when Dr. Livingston left Cassange ; 
and including stoppages at Nariel, Linyanti, and 
Tete, it extended over a period of sixteen months, 
terminating at Quilimane on the 26th of May, 
1856. The former part of it, lying over old 
ground, may be summarily despatched. 

Upon encountering the tribes beyond the Por- 
tuguese frontier, demoralised by contact with 
them, but independent of their control, the same 
inhospitable treatment was experienced as on the 
previous occasion ; and it must have been a sore 
trial to the temper to deal with them, making the 
most extortionate demands as the price of food, or 
for the means of crossing a stream, or for the 
simple permission to pass on, and get out of their 
abominable neighbourhood. Sorrowfully also must 
the European have seen his native attendants 
stripped of the fruit of their hard-won earnings at 
Loanda to satisfy the rapacity of the miscreants. 
Yet they made the sacrifice without a murmur; and 
subsequently, in all reports respecting the expedi- 
tion, public and private, uniformly expressed them- 
selves in the kindest terms towards their leader. 
All inhospitality ceased upon entering the country 
of the unsophisticated African. The party now 
found themselves at home, were received with 
enthusiasm in the villages through which they 
passed, and wanted for nothing the people had to 
give. From Nariel, in August, a brief letter to 
Mr. Gabriel at Loanda, forwarded by a native 
trader, informed him: “ My men are all in high 
spirits, and quite prepared for another trip, al- 
though, as we have had to sell almost everything 
for food, they have but little to show after their 
long absence from home.” Having constructed 
canoes, they embarked upon the Leambye; and 
with a powerful current in their favour, were ra- 
pidly carried down towards Linyanti, where they 
arrived at the close of the following month. Se- 
keletu, the chief, received them with every de- 
monstration of delight; and the Makololo wel- 
comed their travelled countrymen as the wise men 
of the nation. They had visited the land of the 
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Wasunga, or wise men, the term applied through- | 
out Southern Africa in one form or another to the | 
whites; and the tale of their adventures has since, | 
doubtless, formed the staple of many a “long | 


yarn” on the banks of their rivers. 
Refreshed by a few weeks’ halt, and duly pre- 


Livingston started for the East-African coast to- 


wards the close of October, attended by upwards | 


of a hundred natives, picked out of a large batch 
of volunteers, who were anxious to place them- 
selves under his guidance. 
low generally the course of the Zambesi, proceed- 
ing along the northern bank; and we have to 
attend him to an island in the river, in the most 
southerly part of its channel, where one of the 
most welcome incidents awaited him that could 
possibly befal the traveller. The spot in question 
is a few miles above the Mosiotunya Falls. A 
notice of the event involves a digression respecting 
the movements of a relative, Mr. Moffat. 

Anxious to have supplies forwarded to his son- 
in-law, Mr. Moffat hoped to accomplish this object 
through the agency of Moselekatse, the chief of 
the Matabele, who has been previously named lord 


| little more than twenty yards wide. 
pared for the prosecution of his journey, Dr. | 


He proposed to fol- | 





tacle he had ever beheld—a cataract of a perfectly 
unique kind. The Zambesi, about a thousand 
yards broad, is here suddenly compressed between 
the walls of a basaltic cleft, and precipitates itself 
upwards of a hundred feet into a trough or basin 
It raves for 
some distance through a narrow channel, and 
gradually recovers expansion on escaping from its 
rocky prison. Though seen under unfavourable | 
circumstances, as the stream was at its lowest | 
level, the sight was sublime, and satisfied the ob- 
server of its extraordinary grandeur after the 
periodical rains. The spray and roar of the ca- 
taract, seen and heard for miles, originated the de- | 
signation Mosiotunya—‘“smoke-resounding” Falls. 

Soon after rejoining the river, the explorer was 
rewarded for all his toils and sufferings. This was 
by the discovery of a highland region, free from 
tangled woods and reedy pestilential marshes, with 
a fertile soil carpeted with short grass, stretching 
away to the eastward from the confluence of the 
Kafue with the Zambesi. Filled with thankfulness 
and elate with hope at having found a salubrious 
locality adapted to be the site of a mission-station, 
he pursued his way, meeting with uniform kind- 


of the territory extending to the south bank of | ness from the natives, and experiencing no difficulty | 


the Zambesi. 
the supplies, and reached the town of the chief, 
situated some four hundred miles to the north- 
east, starting about the time that Dr. Livingston 
had arrived at Loanda. Nearly a quarter of a 
century had elapsed since his former visit to the 
powerful barbarian. He found him changed in 
appearance—an old and diseased man—but still 
unchanged in character, as martial and despotic 
as ever, the terror of his subjects, ruling them 
with a rod of iron, and reverenced by them as the 
“lion of lions,” the “king of kings,” the “man- 
eater,” and “god of cattle and men.” Among 
other titles ignorantly applied to him by his para- 
sites, that of Schelm sleght is recorded—words 
caught from the Dutch boers, answering in their 
meaning to “ great rascal,” which the Dutch- 
men liberally bestow upon his imperial highness. 
Strange to say, the tyrant, surrounded with his 


armed myfmidons, was pliant as a child to the 


wishes of Mr. Moffat. Twenty men under an 
officer were sent off to the Zambesi, carrying seven- 
teen packages for Dr, Livingston. Upon reaching 
the south bank of the river, this Matabele escort 
communicated with the Makololo on the opposite 
bank, in order to surrender their charge into their 
hands. But apprehending treachery from their 
deadly enemies, the latter declined to cross; and 
the Matabele retired, leaving the packages by the 
side of the stream. They were then removed by 
the Makololo to the island in the river; and more 
than twelve months afterwards, there they were 
found by the traveller, to his unspeakable comfort 
and delight. Not a package had been opened; 
and having been screened from the weather, not an 
article was damaged. This is, perhaps, no proof 
of honesty on the part of the custodians, who 
might be restrained by some fear of witchcraft 
from meddling with the property. 

At this point the party left the river, to avoid a 
rocky country and hills infested by the tsetse. 
But before diverging, Dr. Livingston visited the 
Mosiotunya Falls, and saw the most striking spec- 


Accordingly, he left Kuruman with | in supplying his party with food. 





Though daily | 
rations for a hundred and fourteen men, hungry 
travellers too, involved no trifling consumption of | 
provender, there was game everywhere at hand in | 
abundance. Zebras supplied roast beef; giraffes, | 
fillets of veal; antelopes, haunches of venison ; and | 
if African pork or bacon was wanted, there was | 
plenty to be obtained from the portly hippopotamus. 
Countless multitudes of the beautiful spring-bok | 
were seen scouring the plains. “I could form no 
idea of the number of these lovely animals I saw 
in actual migration. Ican compare them to locusts 
alone ; for as far as the eye could reach, they ap- 
peared a tremulous mass, sometimes in sprinklings 
and at other times in dense crowds, upon a plain 
six or seven miles long by three or four broad.” 
As for elephants, they were so thick upon the 
ground, in some parts of the country, that the | 
travellers had often to shout to them to get out of | 
the way. | 

The first traces of Europeans were encountered 
at Zumbo, an island at the junction of the Loangua | 
with the Zambesi ; but they were the ruins merely 
of a town long deserted. This was the farthest | 
point from the coast ever reached by the Portu- | 
guese in light canoes. On approaching their pre- | 
sent settlements, great difficulties were experienced. 
The natives had to be avoided, being ferocious | 
marauders ; all the oxen were killed by the tsetse ; 
no canoes could be procured; and over a country | 
covered with shingle and shrubs, Dr. Livingston 
had to trudge on foot, while the heat was excessive. 
When within eight miles of Tete, where he was 
sure of a hospitable reception, he was so completely 
overcome as to be unable to move a step farther. 
Fortunately, while lying on the ground, the go- 
vernor, Major Sicard, hearing of his proximity, 
sent out to him the “ materials of a civilised break- 
fast ; and thus refreshed, he entered the town on 
the morning of March the 2nd, 1856. 

Though once more within the sphere of civilised | 
life, he was still three hundred miles away from | 
the coast ; and as it was the season of the year 
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when the intervening delta of the Zambesi is spe- The whimsicality of the paintings with which 
cially unhealthy, he awaited its termination at | they are decorated is another peculiarity of these 
Tete, kindly entertained by the governor. In this junks. An attempt is mostly made to give them 
town Dr. Livingston finally left the band of faith- | the aspect of a fish, a reptile, or a bird. Generally 
ful natives who had accompanied him from the | there are two enormous eyes at the prow, charged 
interior, under promise, if spared in life, to return | doubtless with the duty of looking fierce to frighten 








to them in the course of the present year—a pledge 
which he is now on the eve of fulfilling. He felt | 
no difficulty in leaving them to their own resources ; | 
for, besides being capital hunters, they were in- 
dustrious men, with friendly Portuguese at hand | 
to help them in case of need. Having reached the 
port of Quilimane on the 26th of May, after an 
interval, H.M.S. “ Frolic” hove in sight, which | 
conveyed him to the Mauritius, on his way to Eng- 
land. A most melancholy incident marked his 
arrival at the British colony. Deeming it desirable 
that one of his native attendants should see Eng- 
land, and report of it to his countrymen in Central 
Africa, as an eye-witness of its wonders, he had | 
selected at Tete the most apparently eligible for 
the purpose, who descended with him to Quilimane. 
The sight of the sea, then tossed by a tempest, and 
of the ship of war, filled the poor Makololo with 
amazement ; and on embarking in a boat to gain | 
the vessel, he turned to Dr. Livingston, with a 
look of intense excitement, and said, “Is this the 
way you go?” There can be little doubt that the 
surprise and alarm occasioned by a first contact 
with such novelties shook to derangement the 
mind of the untutored native. He made, how- 
ever, the passage to the Mauritius ; but on enter- 
ing the harbour of St. Louis, he no sooner saw a | 
steamer in motion than he rushed overboard and 
perished. 





A TRAVELLER'S NOTES ON THE 
CHINESE NAVY AND ARMY. 

THE navy of the Chinese empire is about on a level | 
with its land forces ; it is composed of about 30,000 
sailors, distributed over a considerable number of | 
war junks. These vessels, very high in the prow 
and poop, of a rude construction, and rigged with 
sails of bamboo matting, are very difficult to man- 
euvre, and incapable of undertaking long voyages. 
They merely, indeed, run along the coasts, and up | 
and down the great rivers, to chase the pirates, | 
who appear to have very little fear of them. The 
forms of the war junks, and especially of those 
found in the interior of the empire, are very vari- | 
ous. It is to be observed that, with some few ex- 
ceptions, the Blue River has always been the prin- 
cipal theatre of the naval battles sustained by the 
Chinese. At the time when the empire was di- | 
vided into two, these battles were very numerous. 

The names borne by these junks seem sometimes 


the enemy. All these monstrosities, however, are 
not so surprising to a stranger, as the disorder and 
confusion that reign on board. You find several 


| different households assembled in them, and not 
| unfrequently on the deck little houses, absolutely 
_ built of masonry. European sailors admire never- 
| theless one idea in the construction of these ves- 


sels, that of dividing the bottom into various water- 


| tight compartments, so that a leak can never occa- 
sion more than partial damage. It is, perhaps, 
| because this method has been found efficacious, 
that it has not been thought necessary to have 


pumps on board. 
The complete nullity of the Chinese army de- 


| pends on many causes, of which the principal are, 
_ the long peace the empire has enjoyed—a peace 


that may be said to have now lasted for several 


| centuries, since the petty wars in which it has 


been engaged have been insufficient to revive the 
warlike spirit—the policy of the Mantchoo dynasty, 


| which seeks to perpetuate in the Chinese the fee- 
'bleness that prevents them from shaking off its 


yoke—the obstinacy of the government in refusing 


, to admit any reform in the tactics and weapons of 


ancient times ; and, finally, the discredit that for 
some time past has been thrown on the military 
profession. A soldier is, according to the Chinese 
expression, an antisapeck man, that is, a man of 


no value—a man whose worth cannot be repre- 
| sented by the smallest coin. A military mandarin 
_ is nobody by the side of a civil officer, and can only 
_act according to the impulse given to him; he is 
isthe representative of force, of brute matter—a ma- 


chine that must be guided by the superior intelli- - 
gence of the literary man. 

These causes, however, are adventitious, and we 
by no means believe that the Chinese are radically 
incapable of making good soldiers. They are ca- 


| pable, certainly, of much self-devotion and courage. 
| Their annals are as full of traits of heroism as those 
| of the Greeks, the Romans, or any other of the 


most warlike races. In going through the history 
of their long revolutions and intestine wars, you 


| are often struck with admiration at seeing whole 


populations, men, women, and even children, sup- 
porting with heroic fortitude all the horrors of a 


_ siege, and defending the walls of their cities to the 


last extremity. How often have the recitals of 
these grand struggles brought us back to modern 
times, reminding us of the sublime defence of Sa- 
ragossa, and of the famous Russian who had the 








intended to give an idea of their form; thus the | stern and terrible courage to reduce Moscow to 
Centipede is the name of one with three rows of | ashes to save his country. In the first period of 
oars, representing the numerous feet of that hideous | the Mantchoo dynasty, the Chinese had the patriot- 
insect ; the Hawk’s Beak has the two extremities | ism and resolution to lay waste their own coasts as 
equally curved, and each provided with a helm, so | far as twenty leagues up the country, and destroy 
that they can move backwards or forwards without villages and cities, burn woods and corn-fields, in 
going about. The four-wheeled junk has two | fact to create an immense desert, in order to annihi- 
wheels at the prow and two at the stern, which are | late the power of a formidable pirate, who for a 
turned by two men with a crank. ‘hese wheeled | long time had held in check the whole strength of 
Vessels are of great antiquity, and there only needed | the empire. 

the application of steam power to give this inge-| There has been much joking about: the manner 
nlous people ages ago the discovery of Fulton. | in which the Chinese soldiers behaved before the 
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English troops. After firing their pieces once, | 
they threw them down, and fled as a flock of sheep | 
might do if a bomb should burst in the midst of | 
them ; and it was thence inferred that the Chinese | 
were men essentially cowardly, deficient in energy, 
and incapable of fighting; but this judgment ap- 
pears to us over-hasty. In these circumstances the 
Chinese soldiers simply showed their good sense. 
The means of destruction employed by the two 
parties were so entirely disproportioned, that there 
could be no room for the display of valour. On 
one side arrows and matchlocks, on the other good 
muskets, and cannon loaded with grape. When a 
maritime town was to be destroyed, it was the sim- 
plest thing in the world. An English frigate had 
only to heave-to at the proper distance, and then, 
while the officers, seated quietly at dinner on the 
poop-deck, manceuvred the champagne and ma- 
deira, the sailors methodically bombarded the 
town, which with its wretched cannon could only 
send a few balls about half way to the enemy’s 
vessel, while their houses and public buildings 
came tumbling down on all sides as if struck by 
lightning. The English artillery was for these 
poor people so terrible, so supernatural a thing, 
that they at last believed they had to do with 
beings more than mortal. How could they be ex- 
pected to be brave in so unequal a contest? An 
enemy, whom they had no means of reaching, was 
blazing away at them quite at his ease; what could 
they do but run away? They did so, and in our 
opinion they showed their wisdom in so doing. 
The government alone was to blame, for driving 
thousands of men almost unarmed and defenceless 
to a certain and useless death. The English troops 
are assuredly very brave; but if ever, which God 
forbid, they should have to defend their country 
against a European army with nothing better than 
bows and arrows, and matchlocks taken from the 
Chinese, they would soon, we are convinced, find 
some of their valour oozing away. 

It may be that it would be possible to find in 
China all the elements necessary for organizing the 
most formidable army in the world. The Chinese 
are intelligent, ingenious, and docile. They com- 
prehend rapidly whatever they are taught, and re- 
tain it in their memory. They are persevering, 
and astonishingly active when they choose to exert 
themselves, respectful to authority, submissive and 
obedient, and they would easily accommodate 
themselves to all the exigencies of the severest dis- 
cipline. 

The Chinese possess also a quality most precious 
in soldiers, and which can scarcely be found as 
well developed among any other people, namely, an 
incomparable facility at supporting privations of | 
every kind. 

We have often been astonished to see how they 
will bear hunger, thirst, heat, cold, the difficulties 
and fatigues of a long march, as if it were mere 
play. Thus, both morally and physically, they 
seem capable of meeting every demand ; and with | 
respect to numbers, they might be enrolled by 
millions. 

The equipment of this immense army would 
also be no very hard matter. There would be no 
occasion to have recourse to foreign nations. Their 
own country would furnish in abundance all the 
material that could be desixed, as well as workmen 
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without number, quick at comprehending any new 
invention. 

China would present also inexhaustible resources 
fora navy. Without speaking of the vast extent 
of her coasts, along which the numerous popula- 
tion pass the greater part of their lives on the sea, 
the great rivers and immense lakes in the interior, 
always covered with fishing and trading junks, 
might furnish multitudes of men, habituated from 
their infancy to navigation, nimble, experienced, 
and capable of becoming excellent sailors for long 
expeditions. The officers of our ships of war that 
have visited the Chinese seas have often been asto- 
nished to meet, far away from any coast, their fisher- 
men braving the tempests, and guiding their mi- 
serable vessels in safety over enormous waves that 
threatened every moment to swallow them. The 
Chinese would very soon be able to build vessels 
on the model of those of Europe, and a few years 
would enable them to put to sea with such a fleet 
as has never been seen. 

No doubt the reader will think the notion of 
this immense army, this avalanche of men de- 
scending from the high table-land of Asia, as in 
the time of Tchinggis Khan, these innumerable 
Chinese vessels ploughing all seas, and coming 
even to blockade our ports, an exceedingly fan- 
tastic one, and we ourselves are certainly far from 
thinking it likely to be realized. But when you | 
become thoroughly acquainted with this empire of | 
300 millions of inhabitants, when you know what | 
are the resources in soil and population of these 
rich and fertile countries, you cannot but ask what 
should prevent such a nation from exercising great 
influence over the affairs of the human race. What 
it wants is a man of genius, a man truly great, 
capable of assimilating the power and vitality of 
this nation, more populous than all Europe, and 
which counts more than thirty centuries of civili- 
zation. Should an emperor arise among them 
possessed of a great intellect, a will of iron, a re- 
former determined to come at once to a rupture 
with the ancient traditions, and initiate his people 
into the progressive civilization of the West, we 
believe that the work of regeneration would pro- 
ceed with rapid strides, and that perhaps those 
Chinese who now appear such a very ridiculous 
people, might be thought of somewhat more seri- 
ously, and might even occasion mortal uneasiness 
to those who covet so eagerly the spoils of the 
ancient nations of Asia.* 





THE SKETCHER IN MANCHESTER. 
THE ATLAS WORKS. 
By the kindness of a friend we have obtained an 


| order for admission to the Atlas Iron Works of 


the Messrs. Sharp, known throughout the whole 
country, and the continent to boot, for the manu- 
facture of railway locomotives, which are here 
turned out of hand, in seasons of pressing demand, 
at the rate of a hundred in the course of the year, 
or nearly two a week. The works are situated in 
Oxford Street, where they cover a space of ground 
large enough for a whole group of factories. On 
presenting our card of admission, we have to wait 





* From “ The Chiness Empire,” by M. Hue, in 2 yols, 
London: 1855. 
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a few minutes in the lobby at the entrance; and 
here we note an ingenious contrivance for saving 
time, which, though but a trifle in itself, like the 
straws which show the direction of the current, is 
yet characteristic of the system of order which 
reigns throughout the establishment. It is 
nothing more than an alphabetical list of the 
names of the persons on the works who, holding 
responsible positions, are liable to be inquired for 
by strangers and agents at any hour of the day. 
As there are some fifteen hundred hands in the 
works, it is not always easy to produce an indivi- 
dual when called for, and it may take a consider- 
able time to discover whether he is within the 
building or not; this point, however, the list in 
question settles, as every one whose name is in- 
scribed upon it marks his presence or absence by 
sliding the word “In” or “Out” against it— 
these words being painted on the two ends of a 
bolt working in a groove, of which bolt only one 
end can be visible at a time. 

The first place we enter is a large enclosed area 
on the ground floor, filled with a multitude of the 
disjointed members of locomotive engines, assem- 
bled there for the purpose of being compacted into 
shape, and with a various band of workmen oper- 
ating with fire, and forge, and hammers’ clang, 
tothatend. Here are boilers in all stages of pro- 
gress, some half riveted together, with men inside 
banging against men outside, and some filled with 
pipes to the number of six or eight score to a boiler, 
each pipe to serve as the channel for flame or fiery 
heat to accelerate the production of steam. Here 
are chimneys and fire-boxes, and pistons and 
driving-rods, and the ponderous frames of iron, 
and the massive wheels which are to run a million 
of miles before their revolutions are at an end; and 
here are shapes of locomotives in all stages of pro- 
gress, from a hollow boiler shell, showing like a 
big rusty pipe, to the painted and polished engine, 
finished at all points, and proved at high pressure, 
and ready to start on its swift career. 

It would seem from this, the first spectacle 
shown us, that we have commenced an investiga- 
tion at the wrong end, and that if we would learn 
anything of the constitution of a locomotive, we 
must learn it backwards. We must submit to 
this as a necessity of the establishment, and feel as 
grateful as we can for such opportunity as is 
afforded us. There is no necessity, however, that 
we should conduct the reader through these works 
in the order in which we traversed them ourselves ; 
and with a view to a more natural and sequen- 
tial sort of progress, we will take the liberty of 
deviating somewhat from the course we had our- 
selves to follow. 

We shall turn first to the smithy. Here we find 
a huge double crank in the act of forging, under 
one of the famous steam-hammers of Napier. In 
furnaces close by, blazing and dazzling with into- 
lerable glare, the stores of iron are puddling which 
are to supply the necessary mass at a white heat 
for the welding process. ‘The huge beam of glow- 
ing metal, which it almost sears one’s eyes to look 
at, is twisted and turned under the crushing 
strokes of the fast-falling hammer by men who 
have hold of the forceps which grasp it, and which 
swing from a kind of crane, and who are thus 
enabled to subject any part of its surface to the 





force of the stroke. Instead of sparks, a cataract 
of fire flies off at the heavy dash of each descending 
blow ; as the temperature of the mass lowers, and 
it rings sharply under the stroke, one can bear to 
look at it, and mark the approach it is making 
towards a definite shape; but it is not allowed to 
cool lower than a red heat ere it is swung again into 
the mouth of the open furnace to be softened once 
more. At hand-forges, puffing and clattering on 
all sides, brawny arms are beating out on the anvil 
various minor members of the body locomotive, 
which, first rough-shaped in the smithy, will have 
to be cut and shorn into definite forms, and 
polished to a brilliant surface in other parts of 
the building. 

Here also we find one of the ponderous driving- 
wheels of the locomotive receiving its tire of 
wrought-iron, which, having been first forged 
upon a mould of the proper size, is now heated 
red-hot and fastened to the wheel to which it is 
irremovably fixed by red-hot bolts driven and 
clenched through holes drilled in the iron. These 
driving-wheels, and the other wheels of a locomo- 
tive as well, are fashioned partly of wrought and 
partly of cast iron. The spokes are made sepa- 
rately of wrought-iron, and each spoke carries a 
cross-piece at one end in shape the section of a 
circle : when the mould for casting the wheel has 
been made in the sand, these wrought-iron sec- 
tions are laid in the radii, and, the molten metal 
being poured in, are thus made one with the mass, 
which is thus infinitely tougher and stronger, and 
therefore safer, than if the whole were cast solid. 
We need not go into the foundry, where this and 
some analogous processes are going on, which will 
present nothing very novel to the readers of the 
“ Leisure Hour,” but will retrace our steps and as- 
cend to the floor immediately over the fitting or 
finishing room. 

Here a number of men and lads are occupied in 
turning, filing, fitting, and polishing the brass and 
copper work which forms so conspicuous a part of 
the locomotive engine—such as valves, stop-cocks, 
whistles, &e. They work at vices, benches and 
lathes, fixed round the sides of the room, and what- 
ever power they want they can evoke from re- 
volving shafts above them, from which numerous 
pulleys depend. 

A little further on, and we are in the presence 
of a number of curious machines, most of them 
modifications of one and the same principle, con- 
trived for cutting masses of iron of any thickness 
or solidity by the slow but irresistible motion of a 
tool descending perpendicularly. It is by means 
of these instruments that the rough work of the 
smith at his forge is transformed into the elabo- 
rately finished product of the mechanician. Each 
of these machines is in charge of a workman, 
who watches and regulates its every motion, and 
moistens every cut of its descending blade with a 
greasy solution, lest the heat evolved by its fierce 
action should destroy its temper and dull its edge. 
By shifting the object beneath the blade as it 
rises and falls, he is able to carve the rough iron 
to the desiderated form, as easily as the cabinet- 
maker carves his wood with the chisel in his hand. 
Some of these machines are armed with broad 
tools, and slice off considerable thicknesses of the 
smoking metal, while others again work with mere 
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points, and sever the minutest perceptible shaving 
at each stroke. One of them, we note, actually 


cuts out the head of a screw key from a block of 


iron three-fourths of an inch thick at each descent. 
Then there are other engines of the same family 
which cut horizontally ; one of these is employed 
in cutting the polygon-shaped heads of large 
screws, cutting one side at a time, and throwing 
itself out of gear when that side is cut, so that 
the workman may present another side to the tool 
and set it going again. Then there are curious 
drilling-machines, so managed that the workman 


can bring at pleasure a rapidly-revolving drill of | 
any diameter he may want to any point of the | 


metal he is working, by simply adjusting it be- 


neath a spindle which rises and falls at his plea- | 


sure, 


In another room, the abode of fearful crunching | 
sounds that seem to thrill one’s very spine, we | 


find a company of experienced workmen gravely 


superintending the motions of a number of power- | 
ful Jathes, in which rods, cylinders, pistons, and | 
monster double-cranks are revolving with slow | 


motion, under the shearing tool. Any precipita- 
tion in the turning of these ponderous weights 
would not do: set them whirling at the rate of an 


ivory turner’s or a potter’s wheel, and, with a few | 


minutes’ momentum, away they fly through wall 


or roof, and if you find them again it may chance | 
to be in the presence of broken heads and frac- | 
tured limbs ; so the thing must be done with de- | 


liberation, and with watchful care on the part of 


the turner, who has neither to turn his lathe nor | 


hold the tool himself, but to see that his work is 
kept in proper adjustment, and the action of the 
tool duly graduated and maintained. <A rod ora 
crank is roughly turned at first, the metal shavings 
curling off in thick jagged ribbons, and is finished 
by repeating the process with finer tools. 
of the lathes are employed in cutting enormous 
screws, & beautiful operation to witness, as illus- 
trating most forcibly the perfection of the ma- 
chinery employed. 

Let us look now at the planing process. We 
read and hear much of the planing of large sur- 
faces of iron, and of the metal shavings thrown off, 
and from such descriptions are apt to form an 
erroneous idea of the nature of the operation. The 
planing of iron is not practically planing, but 
ploughing, the instrument that cuts and levels 
the surface being not a blade but an angular 
graver-shaped point, and the shaving it throws up 
being not a flat ribbon, but of the precise shape, 
as near as possible, of the strip of earth thrown 
over by the plough-coulter in a clay soil. Thus 
iron, when it comes from the planing machine, 
presents, not a smooth surface, but a uniform series 
of ridges like a ploughed field: these ridges may 
be, and often are, very minute; but if a perfectly 
flat surface is required, that must be effected by 
grinding down after the planing is done. The 
action of the planing machine is very simple. The 
iron to be planed is fixed firmly in its bed, and the 
tool is drawn over it ina straight line, being first 
graduated to cut to the required depth. When 
the first cut is made, the tool is drawn back to its 
starting point, and the bed in which the iron is 
fixed, shifts by the action of the machinery as much 
to the left as the width of the furrow which the 


Some | 


| tool has made (perhaps the sixteenth of an inch), 
when the tool advances again, and so on to the end, 
Some of these machines are very large, near 
| twenty feet in length, and others again are as 
| small and compact. In the use of all these ma- 
| chines, when the cutting of cold iron by main 
' force has to be done, it is essential to keep the 
| tools well moistened with soft soap and water— 
| a necessity which reduces the operators to a con- 
‘dition resembling that of a congregation of mud- 
| larks more than anything else. 
| A most portentous-looking machine is the 
“ crank-cutting engine.” The double crank of a 
locomotive, which may be supposed to represent 
| its entire muscular system, is forged in one piece; 
the cylindrical portion is first turned in a lathe, 
| and the elbows are then carved and sliced into 
shape by the revolving cutter of this powerful 
engine, which digs out great lumps of the metal 
as though it were so much wood under the hand 
of a carver. 

There are various other machines employed, not 
only in the manufacture of parts of locomotives, 
| but for other purposes (such as power-looms and 
paper-cutting presses), in constant operation in the 
establishment. One, for cutting cog-wheels in 
wrought iron—the invention of Mr. Roberts—is 
used chiefly for cutting the pattern cogs, from 
which any number of castings may be obtained. 
Others are necessary in the finishing processes of 
the finer species of work, and they are of a nature 
not easily described. Others, again, are screw- 
| cutting lathes, used for the manufacture of screws 
| of the finest thread. The impression which one 
| derives from the spectacle of all these ingenious 
| devices in active operation is extremely flattering 
to human vanity:—it is something, one feels, 
to belong to a race which has subdued the elements 
and the mechanical forces so completely to its will, 
and which will not allow its purposes to be defeated 
by obstacles under the name of impossibilities. 
These ideas are rather strengthened than modified 
as we proceed; for after a look in at the grind- 
shop, where grind-stones are whizzing in long rows, 
and brass-work is polishing under protest at a 
noisy rate, we make our way to the punching and 
clipping department, where a new wonder awaits 
us in a grim guillotine-shaped monster, whose 
doings are scarcely credible. This ominous-look- 
ing machine undertakes to bite asunder anything 
you choose to submit to its terrible fangs—and 
does it. By way of testing its prowess, our guide 
lifts from the ground a lump of wrought iron an 
inch thick and four inches broad, and puts it be- 
tween the teeth of the creature—a hard sort of nut 
to crack, one would think; but it is cracked ata 
single bite ; the solid iron is shorn through with- 
out arresting or retarding the collapse of the fateful 
jaws for the fraction of a second of time, and the 
same thing may be repeated a dozen times a minute 
if you like. This machine is to sheets of rolled 
iron, boiler-plates, and what not, what the saw is 
to the planks and timbers of the carpenter ; it cuts 
out roughly anything that may be wanted from a 
plank of iron; and we have seen that elsewhere 
there are machines ready to plane, and shape, and 
chisel, and drill, and carve, and polish, if need be. | 
A machine of power equally great, and differing in | 
no great degree in principle, is the punching: | 
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machine: this is an indispensable agent in the 
present day with every worker in iron on a large 
scale, when frame-works of houses and shops, as 
well as of locomotive tenders, are formed of plates 
of iron or other metal riveted together. fe the 
holes for the rivets had to be drilled or pierced by 
the blacksmith, the expense attending the cere- 
mony would be too great, and the time lost in 
piercing them would. defeat the ends of the con- 
tractor. The punching-machine pokes them, so 
to speak, with its steel finger, at the rate of a 
thousand an hour, and renders the process at once 
both rapid and cheap. ‘The plates to be punched 
are first marked with round white spots in the 
places where the holes are to be; the punch is 
fixed in the head of a ponderous lever, which is 
continually moving up and down, and all that the 
workmen have to do is to shift the plate to be 
punched in such a way beneath it that the punch 
shall descend upon the white spots marked for its 
reception. 

| The tenders are made in a place adjoining the 
| smithy, and their manufacture, which may be re- 
| garded as a comparatively rough species of work, 
is attended with a din which is hardly compen- 
sated to the nervous spectator by the interest, not 
very great, attachable to the work. On leaving 
this department, we are greeted with the hissing 
noise of escaping steam, and, following the sound, 
are soon in the presence of a finished locomotive, 
new from the hands of the workmen, and under- 
going the test which is to prove the character of 
their workmanship. The fire is burning and the 
steam is up in the boiler, and nothing prevents the 
engine from making its first appearance on any 
stage in the middle of Manchester streets, but the 
single fact that its driving-wheels are lifted by pul- 
leys off the rails. In this helpless condition it is 
subjected to surgical examination by the locomo- 
tive farrier, who will not suffer it to go forth upon 
its travels, puff and pant as it may, until he is per- 
fectly satisfied that the young fellow has brought 
a sound constitution into the world with him, and 
is not so light-headed as to be liable to play tricks 
upon travellers. 

We quit this immense manufactory much grati- 
fied with what we have seen, and much impressed 
with the value of order and system, and their re- 
sults, in the business of production. The working 
hands outnumber the male population of many of 
our market towns, but there is neither man nor 
boy to be seen out of his place; there is not the 
shadow of a lounger to be caught sight of; all is 
industry and activity ; and, let us add, all is good- 
humour and obliging courtesy. Few places pos- 
sess more attractions for the mechanician, and, so 
far as we can judge, none can be better managed. 


HINTS TO CHRISTIAN MEN OF BUSINESS. 
Tue first and great rule of Christian wisdom, with 
respect to money, is to “gain all you can.” Gain all 
you can, by honest industry. Use all possible diligence 
in your calling. Lose no time: if you understand 
yourself, and your relation to God and man, you know 
you have none to spare. If you understand your par- 
ticular calling, as you ought, you will have uo time 
that hangs upon your hands, Every business will 
afford some employment sufficient for every day and 


| every hour. That wherein you are placed, if you follow 


| it in earnest, will leave you no leisure for silly, un- 
| profitable diversions, You have always something 
| better to do, something that will profit you, more or 
| less. And “whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
| with thy might.” Do its soon as possible. No delay ! 
| No putting off from day to day, or from hour to hour. 
| Never leave anything till to-morrow, which you can do 
| to-day. And do it as well as possible. Do not sleep 

or yawn over it: put your whole strength to the work. 
Spare no pains. Let nothing be done by halves, or in 
a slight and careless manner. Let nothing in your 
business be left undone, if it can be done by labour or 
patience. 

Gain all you can by common sense, by using in your 
business all the understanding which God has given 
you. It is amazing to observe how few do this—how 
men run on in the same dull track with their fore- 
fathers. But whatever they do, who know not God, 
this is no rule for you. It is a shame for a Christian 
not to improve upon ¢iem, in whatever he takes in 
hand. You should be continually learning, from the 
experience of others, or from your own experience, 
reading, and reflection, to do everything you have to 
do, better to-day than you did yesterday. And see 
that you practise whatever you learn, that you may 
make the best of all that is in your hands. Having 
gained all you can, then give all you can.— Wesley. 


GOD’S TILLAGE GROUND. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
A HUSBANDMAN named Otho called one day on his 
neighbour Godfrey and said :—“ I have for many years 
observed your life and actions ; but one thing has always 
appeared to me most excellent, and, at the same time, 
most extraordinary. Although your lot has been very 
variable, and many troubles have befallen you and your 
family, still your countenance appears bright and peace- 
ful, and your conversation and actions are the same on 
your unfortunate as on your happy days. Teach me 
how you are able for such things.” 

Godfrey answered: “That will I do in few words, 
My own vocation and my daily labours are my in- 
structors. Behold, I have learned to consider myself 
and my life as a tillage field.” 

At these words, Otho looked up as ifhe did not under- 
stand his friend, who went on: “ Behold, my brother, 
when trouble comes, 1 think of the plough and the 
harrow, which turn up the earth. I then search for 
the waste spot in my own heart, and for the weeds 
which flourish therein. ‘These must be eradicated, or 
every exertion will be vain to make the fruits flourish, 
Sometimes I look upon my trouble as a thunder-storm, 
which at first appears dark and threatening, but which 
afterwards draws down rain and clears the air; and 
then I think, when this is over, the sun will shine 
again. It is thus that I consider myself and my life 
as a tillage field. Dare the ficld say to the plough, 
* What doest thou here ?” 

“ But,” said Otho, “ you tell me of the fruits instead 
of theroot ; tell me how you arrived at these thoughts 
and meditations.” 

And Godfrey answered and said: “Can spiritual 
gifts come from any one but from Him who sends rain 
and sunshine on our fields, and who causes the ground 
to produce food for us to eat ? Behold, we are God’s 
tillage ground.” 

ProGression.—He that is good may hope to become 
better ; he that is bad may fear that he will become 
worse; for vice, virtue, and time never stand still._— 
Cotton. 
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A crvriizep Nortu-AmMeERiIcan CHIEFTAIN.—From 
the agency I hastened on to see Hole-in-the-day (Pug-o- 
na-ke-schick, his Indian name, means, literally, “‘ Hole-in- 
the-sky”). He is a famous chief, having in his youth dis- 
tinguished himself for bold exploits and severe endurance. 
But what most entitles him to attention is the very exem- 
plary course he has pursued in attempting to carry out the 
wishes of the government in bringing his race to the habits 
of civilized life. It was principally through his influence 
that a treaty was made between his tribe and the United 
States, and after it took effect he turned his attention 
to farming. Previous to the treaty, he was supported as 
chief by the tribal revenue. He has succeeded well. About 
a year ago the receipts of what he sold from his farm, be- 
yond what his household needed, amounted to over 200 
dollars. At length, after riding a mile and a half without 
passing a habitation, over a fertile prairie, I came in sight 
of his house. He lives near a small lake, and north of him 
is a large belt of heavy pine timber. He has an excellent 
farm, well fenced and well cultivated. His house is in cot- 
tage style, and of considerable length ; spacious, neat, and 
well furnished. Arriving at the door, I dismounted, and 
inquired of his squaw if he was at home. She sent her 
little girl out into the field to call him. There, indeed, in 
his corn-field, was he at work. He met me very cordially, 
and invited me into a room, where he had an interpreter. 
We held a protracted and agreeable conversation on Indian 
matters. He invited me to dine with him, and nothing but 
want of time prevented my accepting his polite invitation. 
He was very neatly dressed, and is quite prepossessing in 
his appearance. He is younger than I supposed before 
seeing him. I judge him to be about thirty-four. He is 
a man of strong sense, of great sagacity, and considerable 
ambition.— Minnesota and Descotah in 1856. 


Aw Aras Suerx’s Nottons oF InvEstment.— 
* What you think to that watch, master? You think that 
good one?” drawing out from an inside pocket a hand- 
some hunting engine-turned gold watch, with all recent 
improvements, and bearing on the face the name of its 
maker. “I give sixty tomans for that (about as many 
pounds sterling). I know that good watch. You see 
that name, all gentlemen have that man’s watch; that 
best maker. Shah of Persia have that man’s watch: 
all big Persians have that man’s watch.” “ And that is 
the reason why you have it,” I replied. ‘No, me not 
Persian; me Arab.” “ But why would not a very much 
cheaper one than this do? You might have had one for a 
quarter of the money (mentioning the amount in tomans) 
that would go as well as that, and lasted you your life. 
time.” “Master, your clothes, dinner, every day eat, cost 
plenty money. What mine cost? You spend one day 
what I spend one year; that what mine cost. You put 
your money in government treasure chest, all safe. Cadada 
nowhere put money, buy watch, buy rings. I take my 
watch, look time, sixty tomans say ‘two o'clock ;’ put 
my watch in my pocket, tic-tic, live thing say ‘sixty 
tomans:’ that my pleasure, that my money. What mouey 
I not buy watch, rings with, I hide. Plenty man do so; 
every people do so; no security here, like England; my 
life not safe; one man tell Shah, ‘Cadada speak bad word, 
make plot.’ Shah say, ‘Cut Cadada head off.’ One man 
tell governor there (pointing to the main), ‘ Cadada got 
~~ money ;’ governor say, ‘ take half.’ If law all same 

ere as England, I think make this island, make Persia 
best country in the world: plenty thing grow, plenty 
money, plenty care; now I no care, nobody no care make 
thing grow; when nobody no care, God no care, and 
nothing grow.”’—“ From Bombay to Bushire,”? by W. A. 
Shepherd. 


PEARL Fishery IN THE Perstan Guiv.—A fact, 
curious and interesting, struck me here (at Bahren)—the 
existence of fresh-water springs beneath the surface, so 
often met with by divers; and I was told that the cruisers 
stationed here, when in want of water, procure it by send- 
ing a man down with a gun-barrel, which he fills and 
brings up. The pearls collected here are said to be of 
great value, and are thus obtained: The diver, prepared 





for the descent, with his feet resting on a double. 
headed shot or huge stone attached to a rope (which is 
fastened to the boat, and which he holds), with his nose 
in a horn, or his nostrils compressed with wooden pinch. 
ers, aud a basket slung round his neck, is rapidly lowered 
by his companions; his feet barely touch the bottom ere 
he is off the stone or shot, which is as rapidly hauled up 
as it was lowered down, and another diver occupies it, 
while our friend who first went down is poking abont 
“astonishing the natives,” and fast filling his basket with 
pearl-oysters. Up he comes, empties his basket, takes 
three or four deep inspirations, and down he goes again; 
often, I am told, remaining beneath five or six minutes— 
mark, told, for I have never timed them. It is a fast life 
and a wet one, but not in the sense your man about town 
would apply the word; and the poor Arab diver, his body 
covered with sores, and every joint racked with rheuma- 
tism, his eyes bloodshot and very weak, finds an early 
grave.—“ Fyom Bombay to Bushireand Bussora.” 


Maran anyp Extim.—Marah and Elim! How near 
they lie to each other! Thus near to each other are the 
bitter and the sweet of life, the sorrow and the joy of time! 
Both in the same desert, and oftentimes following each 
other in the progress of one day or hour. The bitter, too, 
is first—and then the sweet. Not first Elim and then 
Marah; but Marah first and then Elim—first the cloud, 
then the sunshine—first the weariness, then the rest. In 
token of this we broke off a small branch of palm from one 
of these Elim trees, and laying it on the similar branch 
which we had brought from Marah, we tied them together, 
to be kept in perpetual memorial, not merely of the scenes, 
but of the truth which they so vividly teach.—Dr. Bonai'’s 
“ Desert of Sinai.” 


Troop Suips ror Curna.—In reply to a question 
recently asked by Admiral Walcot in the House of Com. 
mons, the First Naval Lord said, that Clifford’s boat- 
lowering apparatus having proved successful in every 
trial that had been made with it, he hoped it would soon 
be universally adopted in the navy, and that the troop 
ships to China would be supplied with it. The public will 
hear with satisfaction that this is to be the case, and many 
anxious hearts at home will be rejoiced to hear that sucha | 
means of safety has been provided for rescuing from a 
watery grave any poor fellow falling overboard. 


A YorxsHireman’s Notion oF “Srrixes,.”—A hard- 
handed Yorkshireman recently met an old comrade in 
London, when the question was put to him, “ What do 
you think of strikes, Jack?” “ T’'ll tell you, Tom, whatI | 
think: they are very bad things for masters, but ten 
times worse forthe men.” “Then how is it they so often 
happen ?” “ Why in nine cases out of ten they never | 
would happen but for ‘The Cuckoos,’ those travelling- 
about talking chaps, who are too idle to build their own 
nests, and so. go about spoiling the nests of other folk. 
A itttle common sense and good temper between mas- 
ters and men, such as the carpet-weavers have so wisely 
shown, would, in my humble opinion, prevent strikes 
altogether.” 


The “ Quarterly Review” contains an. anecdote of Lord | 
Raglan, when his arm was amputated. The authority is | 
the Prince of Orange. The Prince, we are told, used to 
recount that not a word announced the entry of a new 
patient, nor was he conscious of the presence of Lord 
Raglan (then Lord F. Somerset) till he heard him call out 
in the usual way—* Hallo! don’t carry away that arm till | 
I have taken off my ring.” Neither the wound nor the 
operation had extorted a groan from the wounded soldier. 


Brrs.—A swarm of bees in their natural state contains 
from 10,000 to 20,000 of the insects, whilst in hives they 
number from 30,000 to 40,000. In asquare foot of honey- 
comb there are about 9000 cells. A queen bee lays her 
eggs for 650 or or 60 consecutive days, laying about 500 
daily. It takes three days to hatch each egg. In one 
season a single queen bee hatches about 100,000 bees, It 
takes 5000 bees to weigh a pound, 
































